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834 Reviews of Books 

a monument will stand to diplomacy, more enduring than any other that 
easily comes to recollection. 

Mr. Thayer is to be thanked for the good taste and fairness and, on 
the whole, due sense of proportion, with which he has written these 
volumes. They can hardly rank with his Life of Cavour, but the skill 
and pains which were put into that, appear in this definitive biography 
of John Hay. 

Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915; an Autobiography. Prepared 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. lx, 224.) 
The late Samuel Rawson Gardiner set it down for us, with char- 
acteristic sagacity, that the first step toward learning what a man's 
character was is to discover what he seemed to himself to be. If only 
it were also the final and conclusive step, every autobiography of a 
public man would be an invaluable source of historical knowledge, per- 
fectly decisive of many matters now dubious. But alas, the student 
most devoted to this class of books is forced to confess that they have 
to be subjected to many drastic processes of winnowing before they 
become either digestible or nutritious. Too often the autobiography can 
only be described as a biography by the one witness most fully acquainted 
with the facts and most certain to misrepresent them. The misrepre- 
sentation lies of course on the side of magnifying the writer's qualities 
and achievements, of showing him to have been always virtuous in a 
world where others were strangely indifferent to virtue, the one in- 
fallibly wise man in a shortsighted generation, a hero uniformly heroic, 
perhaps uniformly successful. From Tiglathpileser I. to Theodore 
Roosevelt and Joseph Foraker, the autobiographies of public men worry 
the reader with their distinct and unfaltering remembrance of having 
been always right. It is therefore a most refreshing thing to encounter 
such an autobiography as this of Charles Francis Adams, of which the 
most outstanding quality is its perfect candor, its freedom from illusions 
respecting its subject. 

At times the candor toward others is somewhat overdone. It is 
allowable to say that one's father made great blunders about one's edu- 
cation, and ought to have arrived at the court of St. James six weeks 
earlier than he did — very likely he ought; but there is no need to be 
quite so frank about the failings of one's colonels, though it makes 
vivid portraiture. But after all the main matter of the book is the por- 
trait of the author himself. Frans Hals could not have made it more 
vivid; and to the present reviewer it seems very exact and lifelike, ex- 
cept that Mr. Adams might well have rated his achievements and suc- 
cesses higher, and need not have supposed that the frequent gruffness 
of his manner had much concealed from those around him the real 
kindness of his disposition. His remarks on such defects and their 
results are a little pathetic. Still they are not abject. He was aware, 
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as if it had been another person, that the subject of his book, if he had 
not played his cards to their best, had had a good hand to start with, 
and had won some distinct successes with it. It is a manly, straight- 
forward book, written in the best style of a very effective writer, who 
had shown himself, in his Dana especially, a skillful biographer. 

The life which the book describes is that of one who served his 
country well as a young officer in the Civil War, who made a deep 
mark upon its later history by pioneer work of great intelligence in the 
governmental regulation of railroads, who rendered valuable service in 
laying out Boston's park system, who wrote much excellent history, 
especially for the Massachusetts Historical Society, and who in public 
affairs, of town, state, or nation, could be counted upon to raise, fre- 
quently and with wholesome effect, a clear, candid, pungent, and always 
independent voice. It is a pity that the government could not have had 
more use of his unusual powers, or that, in a country having no House 
of Lords, his qualities were not such as to bring him into some of those 
high places where he could have served so admirably. 

As a contribution to American history the volume suffers somewhat 
from the fact that Mr. Adams, as president of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, had already set -forth in print his remembrances and 
thoughts concerning several of the chief events, mainly of the Civil 
War period, with which his life had brought him into contact, and these 
descriptions he does not choose to repeat. But nearly a third of the 
book is given to the years i860 and 1861 — a summer campaign journey 
with Seward, a month in Washington, February 18-March 13, 1861 
(what month in Washington's history more to be chosen, for such a 
young man!), and from April to October six months of slow gravita- 
tion toward entrance into the army. All this is intensely interesting. 
In particular, the candid description (aided by a diary, and with plenty 
of Boston background) of the young man's progress toward the resolve 
to apply for a commission is as good as anything in the volume, and 
casts light on a much broader area than that of one life or character. 

The autobiography having been finished in March, 1912, Mr. W. C. 
Ford has added a few pages on the remaining three years of Mr. 
Adams's life. A memorial address by Senator Lodge is prefixed to the 
book. There is a good portrait, and the form of the book is in all re- 
spects suitable to the biography of a gentleman of distinction, dignity, 
and good taste. 

Notes of a Busy Life. By Joseph Benson Foraker. In two 
volumes. (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. 191 6. 
Pp. xv, 511; vi, 584.) 

Joseph Benson Foraker has been treated by fate less kindly than 
any of his political associates. Presidents Garfield and McKinley won 
the martyr's crown. John Sherman was still in public life when phys- 
ically incapacitated for service; and if he did not achieve the height of 



